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STUDY OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER UTILIZATION IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization in the Executive De- 
partments and Agencies, acting under authorization and direction of 
House Resolution 32, is conducting a study of the policies, methods, 
and practices in the Federal Government with a view to formulat- 
ing recommendations for more effective and economical utilization of 
personnel. 

The purpose of this preliminary report is to outline the policy of 
the subcommittee in conducting its studies and investigations, and 
to report on its progress and certain findings to date. These studies 
and findings are based on the programs, policies, and practices that 
have developed within our complex Federal structure over the past 
20 years. The subcommittee realizes that it is a most difficult job 
for the newly appointed administrators to sift and sort out those 
functions and practices which should remain and those which should 
be abolished. It believes, moreover, that some congressional guid- 
ance and added emphasis should be given to their efforts directed 
toward achieving economy in the utilization of manpower in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government by bringing certain 
general conditions to their attention. 

The subcommittee recognizes the efforts of the new administrators 
directed toward achieving economy and compliments them on hav- 
ing reduced the Federal employment structure by approximately 
100,000 positions in the last 5 months. Continued cooperative 
efforts by the administrators, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and this subcommittee can, and will, result in a much 
greater elimination of nonessential jobs during the balance of this year. 


POLICY 


It is the opinion of the subcommittee that in order to secure greater 
economy and efficiency in the utilization of civilian employees in 
the Federal Government, action must begin at the levels where 
policy is made. It is also apparent that there must be a will to 
achieve economies at all levels in the departments and agencies. 
Such a desire, implemented by clear and firm decisions from top 
management, can, and will, produce increased efficiency and economy 
in the day-to-day operations. 

The subcommittee has based its activities on studies and investiga- 
tions at the policy level, and has also made certain detailed inves- 
tigations found necessary to the development of sound and reasonable 
conclusions and recommendations. This program contemplates future 
investigations into specific departments and agencies including certain 
segments and installations thereof. 

1 
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It is planned to give general consideration to all phases of personnel 
administration from recruitment to retirement An orderly and 
cooperative approach to the development of constructive solutions of 
idministrative problems, in which the departments and agencies work 

compl te confidence with the subcommittee, 1s intended Where 


conspicuously bad situations are found or evidenced by numerous 
complaints, specific investigations and reports will be made. However, 


stigations will not be made just for the sake of investigating 


hve \ 

The subcommittee, through its studies and investigations, will 
place in the hands of top management such information, recom- 
mendations, and other assistance which it believes will aid in the 
attainment of greater economies in the utilization of personnel. The 


subcommittee also intends to follow up at a later date on such 
uses as Management may have made of these suggestions and recom- 
mendations, 

SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


To insure comprehensive and systematic study, investigation, and 
analysis of as many facets of manpower utilization as is possible under 
the limitations of this subcommittee, the following general program 
has been adopted: 

1) A review and analysis of the actions taken by the agencies in 
implementation of the recommendations affecting the utilization of 
manpower contained in the reports of the various committees of 
Congress and the Hoover Commission 

(2) A general study and analysis of present organization, programs, 
operating policies, and procedures in the agencies as they affect the 
utilization of manpower. 

(3) An analysis of reasons for the many fluctuations in total civilian 
employment in the agencies from 1950 to the present. 

(4) An analysis of laws, regulations, and orders as they affect or 
retard the establishment of sound and economical management policies 
and procedures essential to efficient utilization of manpower. 

(5) An analysis of and recommendations for new or amendatory 
legislation, regulations, or orders which are designed to promote more 
efficient utilization of manpower. 

(6) The performance of such investigations, the preparation of such 
reports, and the holding of such hearings as are necessary to the 
achievement of this general program. 

(7) The publishing of such reports as may be deemed necessary or 
desirable to the end that the need for economy in Government will be 
brought to the attention of the public and of those persons in Govern- 
ment immediately charged with the responsibility for achieving it. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 


The subcommittee has made initial investigations and received 
reports from the departments and agencies in selected fields of govern- 
mental operations with a view toward identifying policies, practices, 
and areas of archaic thinking which lead directly to the uneconomical 
use of manpower. ‘These investigations and reports have produced 
strong evidences of outmoded policies and antiquated practices sorely 
in need of revision. Therefore, the subcommittee recommends that 
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the following findings be given careful consideration by top manage- 
ment: 

Duplicating functions and age? cies. 

A review of the reports from the various departments, independent 
agencies, commissions, boards, corporations, and authorities which 
now constitute the executive branch of the Federal Government made 
it apparent to this subcommittee oa one of the largest fields for a 
reduction in nonessential emplo yment is in the elimination of dupli- 
cating functions, programs, agencies, and operations. 

The subcommittee recognizes that the administration is looking 
into this problem as a whole. It feels, however, that the departments 
and agencies can, through a thorough self-inspection, make a great 
contribution toward efficient utilization of manpower by eliminating 
certain unnecessary operations and voluntarily working out the 
transfer of others to agencies where they can be more properly and 
efficiently administered. 

Some outstanding examples of these duplications, such as land, 
forest, and water management in the West, have been the subject of 
debate for a long period of time. Others are hidden in the maze of 
executive operations and can only be brought to light through de- 
tailed search and investigations. The subcommittee believes that 
the following are examples of duplicating, unnecessary, or overlapping 
operations which are often overlooked and which ‘should be given 
consideration for elimination: 

The General Accounting Office reports that Military Ses 
Transport between Panama and the United States is in competition 
with, and can possibly be handled by, the Pinama Canal Company 

(b) The General Accounting Office reports that military recreation 
centers in the Hawaiian Islands are operated at a loss in competition 
with private facilities. 

(c) Industrial type manufacturing operations are being carried on 
in the departments and agencies. These operations could possibly be 
more economically performed by contract with privately owned plants. 

(d) The work of the Federal Fire Council in General Services 
Administration is duplicated many times by State and local govern- 
ments, and private fire-prevention groups. This program receives 
no direct appropriation, but its activities involve the time of a con- 
wei group of employees in a number of Federal agencies. 

) The establishment of the General Services Administration has 
wit aie in a corresponding reduction in the procurement opera- 
tions of the various agencies. Every department and agency is 
maintaining some procurement personnel which is unnecessary and 
duplicating. 

(f) Transportation facilities for personnel, mail, and messengers are 
excessive and duplicating. This is especially true in Washington and 
in cities where major departmental field offices are maintained. 

(g) Departments are maintaining numerous and separate field 
offices for their bureaus in the same city, with duplicating admin- 
istrative services. 

(h) Reports have been received concerning other activities, such as 
the study of the hoof-and-mouth disease by other than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and population concentrations by other than the 
Department of Commerce. Activities of this type are generally 
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known to few except those persons actually engaged in them, but do 
waste large amounts of time and 1 money in duplicating effort. 

These examples are not to be regarded as all-inclusive. They are 
merely samples and comparable situations undoubtedly are duplicated 
many times in the departments and agencies. As indicated previously, 
only a thorough self-appraisal can develop the extent to which these 
situations exist in any agency. 


2. Development of unauthorized programs 

The entire organizational structure and staff of each executive 
department and agency, from top management on down, is built 
around the programs for which it is responsible. These specified 
programs are authorized by law, together with appropriations to 
finance their operation and administration. However, according to 
information received by the subcommittee, numerous programs are 
being carried on in some departments which have no authorization 
other than the desire of some official with available money. 

Such programs are generally of minor importance and, in the most 
part, only in their infancy. If permitted to grow, however, eventually 
they will be presented, with voluminous justification, to Congress in 
the form of budget requests. They will ee grown so big by this 
time that a denial of operating funds would be embarrassing. An 
unauthorized expenditure of employee time and money has been 
made in their development. Reports from the departments and 
agencies indicate that few, if any, authorities are operative in control- 
ling this practice at the start. Budget management has the authority 
in most agencies to control initial program development, but it is 
either lackadaisical or derelict of duty in its operations. Some 
agencies have program planning staffs, but their chief function appears 
to be in detail planning of approved programs rather than in control- 
ling the inception and initiation of unauthorized programs by others. 
Some agencies have recently discontinued their program. staffs. 
Others have never attempted to set up any controls but leave it to 
the bureau or division chiefs. These chiefs are the principal offenders, 
in that they are ambitious to raise the status of their organization 
through the addition of new functions and additional employees. 

This practice of uncontrolled initial program development at the 
lower levels undoubtedly has resulted in the loss of millions of man- 
hours and is one of the principal causes of agency expansion. 


3. Readiness 

“Readiness” is the word universally used by Government bureau- 
crats in recent vears to describe the degree of pre paredness for any 
future eventuality. With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea this 
eventuality became the possibility of another war. Agency after 
agency and every unit thereof has been frantically engaged in develop- 
ing its own relationship to defense in an effort to get more money, 
more emplovees, and special prerogatives from the Congress. In the 
past when the eventuality wasn’t war, it was depression, flood, fire, 
famine, or some other dire situation where “not to be prepared”’ 
would have an alleged dreadful consequence. 

This ‘‘getting ready” is closely related to unauthorized program 
development and has its birth in the same ambitious minds of organi- 
zation chiefs. Its inception and insidious growth is usually detected 
too late, or not at all. Its activities are most noticeable immediately 
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after Congress has passed laws covering a special condition or situa- 
tion. Its growth feeds on fear or ignorance of the facts. 

Thousands of man-hours and millions of dollars are spent in its 
development and fulfillment. ‘‘Readiness’’ seems to be controlled at 
no point in the agencies but instead is encouraged to grow and flourish 
at the expense of men and money. 

The subcommittee fuliy appreciates the need for preparedness, but 
this ‘“‘readiness”’ goes far beyond any reasonable and necessary degree 
of preparedness. 

4. Splinter organizations 

Almost every department and agency and, in many instances, their 
bureaus, offices, and other subdivisions, have over the vears created 
groups to carry on special functions. These groups take the form 
of boards, committees, task forces, commissions, and other special 
devices. 

Some are regulatory, some are advisory, and some are merely 
factfinding. ‘These organizations rarely appear as a budgeted item. 
Sometimes they are financed from private funds. Occasionally they 
are composed entirely of private citizens who volunteer their services. 
Sometimes they are made up entirely of employees of one agency, 
while in others, employees of more than one agency are involved. 
In every case, considerable time of the Federal employee is spent 
either in part- or full-time membership or secretarial duties. Travel, 
supplies, space, and other items of expenditure are also involved. 

In general, each was created for a specific and, at the time, a sup- 
posedly necessary purpose. Some were the result of Executive 
orders, while others were created by law or departmental orders. 
Some are duplicates of, 01 are in competition with, like groups in 
State governments or private industry. Some have shrunk in size 
and duties while others have grown considerably and extended their 
authority and operations materially and have even become budgeted 
items. In others, decisions are never reached and final reports are 
never made. Often in those organizations where final decisions have 
been reached, and reports submitted thereon, little or no action on 
their recommendations has been taken by the parent organizations. 
Many have long outlived their usefulness, and with few exceptions 
the results obtained by these splinter organizations have relatively 
little value in comparison to the amount of time, money, and man- 
power spent for their operations. 

Thousands of man-hours are directly lost to the Government through 
the continuation of a large part of these splinter organizations, and in 
numerous instances their operations indirectly lead to confusion and 
indecision which multiplies this loss many times. 

4. Internal organizations 

In practically every department and agency, large or small, there 
exists one or more organizations which does not apear on organization 
charts, nor are any personnel or other actions taken to identify their 
functions or employees. These organizations are always informal 
and are delegated neither responsibility nor authority, vet they exert 
the strongest possible influence on both the policy and operations 
of the agency. They may dictate what programs are to De carried 
on, what persons are to be employed or discharged, and what the 
general policy of the agency may be, yet no member signs a report, 
order, or action as evidence of this power. 
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The members are generally known to the rank and file of the em- 
ployes 3, yet it is a rare occasion when an outsider takes exception to 
their actions or complains to higher authority. Without their efforts 
very few things, either constructive or di structive, would be accom- 
plished; yet, in most cases, agency heads either are ignorant of the 
situation or deliberately deny its existence. 


These organizations ae eS for one of two purposes: to 


advance the programs of t agency or, as is more often the case, to 
advance their own members ¢ aul programs at the expense of the agency. 
In rare instances, there is a combination of the two. In every case, 


the top people in these organizations are mostly very able and high- 
salaried empl rvees, usually with long years of Government service 
behind them. They are seldom the kings, but are satisfied to remain 
the kingmakers. They build their organizations through recruitment 
of. their friends for key positions, usually in the management fields. 
Through these key spots they control programs, appointments, pro- 
sc ge and discharges. They carry on their business at the luncheon 
table, or at private gatherings in their homes. 

The. operations of these organizations within an organization are 
always conducive to overstaffing and uneconomical utilization of 
manpower. They tend to cause duplication of responsibilities and 
functions. They lead to dissension and lowering of morale with a 
resulting loss of productive time. They are the principal tool by 
which certain classes of employees are able to perpetuate their em- 
ployment, regardless of their qualifications. 


6 Sta ff organ ; ~ation 


A tendency toward employing specialists on a permanent basis as 
staff advisers has developed in the Federal Government to such a 
point that we sometimes find them down as low as adviser to a section 
chief. The appointment of numerous staff assistants and deputies 
has also greatly expanded during the emergency period. Reports 
from the various departments indicate that such expansion is still 
occurring. 

Overorganization at the lower levels of operations has been the 
object of searching investigations and reports, yet it continues at an 
alarming rate. It will continue to do so as long as the agency heads 
allow excessive staff development at the upper levels. Specialization 
breeds detail in organization and a waste of manpower when it is 
established on a permanent basis. 

In most agencies, neither budget nor personnel management seems 
to be the least concerned with this unwarranted expansion of special 
staffs at all operating levels with the resulting waste of manpower 
and money. 

The subcommittee recognizes that recent reorganization acts provide 
for the elimination of many layers of supervision; however, it feels 
that only through an objective self-analysis by each agency can the 
great bulk of staff operations and unnecessary levels of supervision 
be satisfactorily adjusted or eliminated. 

?. Pyramiding 

In spite of the efforts of the Congress and of others interested in the 
economical utilization of personnel, the practice of basing position and 
pay on the number of employees supervised still persists in all depart- 
ments and agencies. This is especially true in the administrative or 
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housekeeping functions and to a lesser degree in the GS—9 to GS-15 
erades ot operating program supery isors 

The basic fault here Lie Ss in failure ot the agencies’ personne | Mnanacve- 
ment officials to recognize the utmost importance of em ploying and 
paying for top grade classification personnel. In general, grade GS-5 


to GS-11 emplovees with not too much training and o1 Fr naa le- 
mentary instructions as the v can glean from the Federal Personnel 
Manual are utilized for this important function of classifying person- 


nel. Due to their limited knowledge of professional, technical. or 


executive operations, they are unable to recognize and evaluate 
responsibility other than that of mass supervision, so fall back on the 
pyramiding formula for grade establishment. A thorough training of 


personnel engaged in classification and the maintenance of an enlight- 
ened and current job audit program is sadly lacking 

The inability to properly classify supervisory personnel is costing the 
Government tens of thousands of employees and millions of dollars in 
salary, space, equipment, and supplies. 


8. Manage ment surveys 


Management surveys of organization, administration, and opera- 
tions have been made in almost all departments and agencies. Some 
were agencywide, while others covered only a small organizational 
unit or function. 

These surveys were performed by (1) employees of the agency, (2 
employees of another Government agency, or (3) private management 
consultants. A review of the reports submitted by the survey groups 
shows that a large number of very vital and pertinent recommenda- 
tions were made which, if put into effect, would have resulted in 
considerable saving of both manpower and money. These surveys 
and reports have cost the Federal Government many millions of dol- 
lars. However, the actual overall savings obtained from these surveys 
can be measured in increments of only thousands of dollars 

Department after department, and agency after agency, have yearly 
reported to Congress the millions of man-hours and dollars saved 
through their management studies. Yet, each vear they have asked 
for more money and employees te do practically the same job they 
had been doing for years. It was a rare case when total employment 
was actually reduced and money returned to the Treasury. 

A study of the policies and procedures involved in analyzing and 
putting into effect the recommendations made by the verious manage- 
ment survey reports reveals certain outstanding reasons for their tail- 
ure to produce results. Primary among these was that the head of 
the department or agency was not strongly in favor of improvement 
and a reduction in overall employment, so did not delegate sufficient 
authority to achieve results and did not express any continuing 
interest in progress. Another reason for failure was resistance to 
change by old-line employees in positions of authority who wished 
only to protect their grade and position through increased programs 
and employment under their supervision. In almost every instance 
the surveyors had failed to take these old-line employees into their 
confidence and through education and instruction to convert them 
from objectors to believers and thus make them active participants 
in the survey operations. Where this had been done, these recal- 
citrants often went out ahead of the survey and made desirable im- 
provements on their own. 
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The files of the departments and agencies are filled with survey 
reports, employee suggestions, and congressional recommendations 
which, if dusted off and reanalyzed, would give valuable assistance in 
any sincere effort to achieve greater economies in operations and 
manpower. 

9. Leave 

Former reports of the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee! and other current information made available to this sub- 
committee indicate that laxity in the administration of the leave 
programs of the executive branch is costing at least 12,500,000 man- 
days and $187,500,000 in productive time annually. Even a slight 
improvement in supervisory responsibility in the administration of 
leave would allow a reduction in force of over 48,000 employees. 

Principal abuse is in the taking of sick leave. Government em- 
ployees took an average of 10.2 days each in sick leave during 1949. 
(It is reported that this average was higher in 1951 and 1952.) At 
the same time, employees in private industry took an average of 4.8 
days each. This great disparity between Government and industry 
employees, as to the amount of sick leave taken, can be attributed 
lirectly to administrative laxity of two forms: (a) Extreme leniency 
in classifying sickness; and (6) failure to correct conditioas which 
lead to sickness of the employee. 

The enactment of Public Law 102 has gone a long way toward 
eliminating the accumulation of large amounts of annual leave. It 
has also directed the heads of departments and agencies to make 
provisions for their employees to take their current annual leave. 
These two provisions alone should eliminate a large portion of the 
abuses inherent to the sick-leave privileges of the employee. A 
diligent, common sense, and enlightened administration of leave is, 
however, more important than ever if both the employee and the 
Government are to receive full benefits of the provisions of the laws, 
regulations, and rulings pertaining thereto. 

10. Performance ratings 

Public Law 873, 81st Congress, authorizes and prescribes minimum 
requirements for performance-rating plans to be used py the executive 
departments and agencies in evaluating and recognizing the merits 
of its officers and employees. It authorizes each agency to establish 
one or more plans under the guidance and approval of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The subcommittee has reviewed the plans established by the de- 
partments and agencies and has found that while all plans mect the 
minimum requirements established by law, no two are alike either 
in detail or in application. This is most confusing to the emplovee 
who transfers from one agency to another. 

Other information furnished the subcommittee and spot investiga- 
tions indicate that the performance rating plans are occasionally being 
used for unsavory, if not illegal, purposes: 

(a) To give promotions in grade to otherwise unqualified 
personnel. 

(6) To raise the position of the employee on the retention 
register so as to protect him in reduction-in-force operations. 


1H. Rept. No, 2457, pt. VI, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., pp. 163-164, 
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(c) Some supervisors even allow the employee to rate himself. 
(qd) As a punishment or threat on the part of vindictive 
supervisors. 

Emplovers and supervisors both were found to dislike the present 
system of performance rating and stated that it should have a com- 
plete revision so as to make it more workable and realistic. Without 
exception, they all felt that there is a great need for a rating system 
in Government, but that they would rather have none than have the 
present one. 

Such feeling is due primarily to the fact that under the present 
system of evaluating performance, over 99 percent of the Federal 
employees fall into the “satisfactory” category. The obvious result 
is that no distinction can be made or “a litional weight given for rela- 
tive merit between those employees jusi barely satisfactory and those 
employees whose performance is highly satisfactory. Each receives 
the same credit for retention purposes, should a reduction in foree 
occur. Such inability to properly recognize and evaluaie merit has 
contributed greatly to the undermining of incentive and morale so 
essential to efficient performance. 

The subcommittee intends to make further investigations and hold 
hearings with a view toward revision of the Performance Rating Act 
of 1950. 


11. Reduction in force 


The subcommittee has held hearings on reduction in force and con- 
ducted investigations in a number of agencies which produced con- 
clusive evidence that no other single operation in Government con- 
tributes more to the loss of efficiency, lowering of morale, and break- 
down of the civil service merit system than does the present reduction- 
in-force programs as they are administered in the departments and 
agencies. ‘The fundamental cause has been a series of regulations and 
orders which are so complex, confusing, and arbitrary as to make 
proper administration virtually impossible. However, the agencies 
themselves are largely responsible for the abuses, irregularities, and 
frequent times complete disregard of the employees’ rights which have 
often characterized the administration of these orders and regulations. 
Some of the abuses and irregularities found to have existed in almost 
all agencies are: 

(a) Failure to maintain a retention register based on position 
descriptions and appointment actions which are current and truly 
reflect the requirements and responsibilities of the positions. 

(b) Failure to establish realistic, fair, and recognizable areas of 
competition and to maintain these areas instead of continually chang- 
ing them to suit a particular purpose or action. 

(c) Failure to take the experience, ability, and personality of the 
employee into consideration in reassigning him to a new position. 

(d) Failure to consult with the head of the organizational unit to 
which an employee is being transferred before the action is con- 
summated. 

(e) Failure to have copies of the retention register available for 
employee inspection until too late to allow the employee to exercise 
his right of appeal. 

(f) Failure to let the employee examine all areas of the retention 
registers which affect his employment. 
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( lnilure to advise either the employee or his supervisor as to the 
name and register position of the person by whom he is being replaced 
Ly 1rNh] ed 
h) Effecting changes in grade, appointment title, tvpe of appoint- 
ment, and performance rating of the individual employee to save 
him from being reduced in force. 
Failure to take sufficient time to work out the complete series 
of actions before a separation notice is issued to the emplovee. 
Establishment of arbitrary and inflexible separation rules which 
ignore the human element of personnel relationships. 

The net result of a reduction-in-force operation and the administra- 
tion thereof, under the present laws, has been in general the retention 
of a large number of inefficient or unqualified persons in jobs for which 
they have not been trained, while efficient career employees with con 
siderable ability and vears of service are separated. In turn, this has 
required additional personnel or overtime work to accomplish the 
missions of the agency. ‘The requests for additional money and per- 
sonnel which has so often closely followed a major reduction in force 
usually can be traced to the inefficiency of the personnel left to do the 
required work 

The House Post Office and Civil Service Committee has taken the 
initiative in securing desirable administrative changes in the regula- 
tions pertaining to reduction in force. ‘There are many additional 
areas in Which material improvement can be made through adminis 
trative changes in reduction-in-force procedures. The Civil Service 
Commission and the departments and agencies are in a position to 
take positive, affirmative steps in initiating and securing enactment 
of such improvements 


12. Overseas pe sonnel practice S, pay, and benefits 


Pursuant to Public Law 201, section 5 (b), a study of personnel 
practices, pay, and benefits in overseas civilian personnel operations 
was submitted to Congress on January 28, 19538. This study revealed 
many variations, much confusion, and mequities in the basic laws, 
regulations, and practices covering overseas personnel. 

In April of this vear the chairman of this subcommittee made an 
on-the-spot check of conditions described in this and other reports 
on overseas personnel in Europe. On May 6, 1953, this subcommittee 
requested the Department of State, Department of Defense, the 
sureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the Comp- 
troller General to make a joint study of the personnel practices, pay, 
and other benefits affecting overseas civilian employees and to submit 
legislative recommendations for a uniform solution to the problems 
involved. A joint working committee has been formed by the agencies 
and is well underway in its study of this problem. The subcommittee 
staff is cooperating fully with this working committee and indications 
are that appropriate and workable legislation will be developed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee recommends that the heads of the departments 
and agencies 

1) Make an immediate review of the special units within their 
organization with a view toward their elimination. 
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(2) Survey and analyze all programs for which they are now respon- 
sible with a view toward elimination or consolidation of those not 
authorized or necessary to the overall mission of the Department. 
This study should also include transfers of necessary, but misplaced, 
programs to the proper agencies 

(3) Reconsider the position of their agency in the defense picture 
so as to reduce or eliminate progran and functions which have 
mushroomed into full operation under the fictitious promotion inher- 
ent to the “readiness” theory of their bureau chiefs 

(4) Reevaluate the personnel management programs so that addi- 
tional emphasis is given to the development of better trained and 
qualified supervisors and executives. 

(5) Make every effort to instill a profound respect for efficiency 
and economy at every level of operations. 

(6) Make objective surveys, using the agencies’ own personnel, 
directed toward the elimination of the extensive use of specialists, 
staff organization, and other wasteful practices at all levels of the 
operations. Immediate plans should be made for a complete manage- 
ment survey for the express purpose of bringing organization, pro- 
grams, operations, and housekeeping into complete alinement with 
modern and efficient business practices and policies. In this it is felt 
that qualified personnel now on the agencies’ payroll or borrowed 
from some other agency such as the Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Accounting Office, or any agency where there would be no personal 
equations involved could perform more satisfactorily than would 
outside management engineers entirely unacquainted with Govern- 
ment procedures and requirements. 

(7) Make every effort to properly and efficiently administer their 
personnel programs within present laws, orders, and regulations so as 
to eliminate abuses, violations, and questionable treatment of the 
individual Federal employee. In order to accomplish this, it will be 
necessary to Overcome a defeatist attitude on the part of some of 
the administrators and may require an injection of new blood in 
positions of administrative authority. 

(8) As soon as is possible, after complete analysis of the problems 
and difficulties inherent to personnel administration under present 
law has developed factual and specific answers, make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for remedial legislation. 


CONTINUED STUDIES 


The subcommittee is continuing its study and investigation of the 
general conditions covered in the findings of this preliminary report, 
and will also make detailed studies and investigations of these and 
other phases of program and management operations which are con- 
sidered to be the major causes of poor ms unpower utilization. Reports 
of conclusions and recommendations will be submitted to Congress, 
the public, and those concerned with the establishment and develop- 
ment of sound personnel policies and practices. ‘The subcommittee 
anticipates that consideration of its conclusions and recommendations 
by the departments and agencies will result in better management, 
more efficient use of personnel, and an ultimate savings of millions of 
tax dollars. 





